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Martin Van Buren, was born on the 
b (Jay of Decepnber, 1782, near the village 
Kinderhook, in the State of New York, 
is father, Abraham Van Buren, during 
resistance which was made to the 
'brts of Great Britain to force the inhabit- 
is of the colonies into the condition of 
ssals, took an early, and decided stand in 
dor of his country, and against foreign 
greesion. The war of the Revolution 
lihcl him a firm and unrorapromising 
hig^ and to the day of his death, which 
ippened in 1814, he remained true to his 
icient principles, and he died, as he liV€d, 
christian and a democrat, 
jpoth the father and mother of Martin 
in Buren were of German descent.— 
)th are said to have been remarkable lor 
rdng and sound minds, though neither 
d the advantage of a liberal education. . 
Iii the youthful days of the subject of 
ib' sketch, schools were few and far be- 
rjeen, and to the poorer class of citizens, 
d a?nong whom the family of Mr. Van 
n^n were ranked, a good education was 
ixt to an impossibility. Those who were 
le so to do, sent their children to New 
>rk^ or to some other of the larger cities 
towns, to be educated, while their less 
tiinate neighbors were dependent upon 
ance for a teacher during the winter 
mths. Toiling to assist in providing 
3ad for his younger brothers, Martin Van 
iren only went to school such days du- 
ig the winter, when, from the severity of 
J weather, out doo|r work was rendered 
tiossible. It was in the log cabin school 
use of Jhe village, dignified with the 
le of the •'JKindef^oA; .^carfemy," that 
artin Van Buren learned to read and to 
ii^e. The remainder of his education 
is self taught, and as he pored, night after 



night, after his long day's work was done, 
over his hard lesson — hard because he bad 
none to assist him — he early gave evidence 
of that perseverence and industry which 
has so eminently distinguished him in after 
life. 

The father having, by frugality and in- 
dustry, amassed a little property, he yield- 
ed to the inclination of his son, aind a.U 
lowed hiim to study law. While pre- 
paring for the bar, he supported himself, 
and paid for his tuition by writing in a law 
office. Preparing, fdr the law, and study- 
ing in the same office, were several young 
men of wealthy parents, and numerous 
were the jokes and sneers which were cast 
upon the "Dutch 5oy," as they, in derision, 
called Mr. Van Buren; add many were the 
wonders of these wiseacres, when the sub- 
ject of this, sketch would be enabled to pass 
an examination. To them it seemed an 
impossibility that one who made so little 
pretention, and who was compelled so ma- 
ny hours during the day to labor for a sub^ 
sistence, could ever master the intricacies 
of the law;^ They little knew the many 
hours of laborious study which weretakon 
from the time usually allotted to rest, and 
still less did they know the indomitable 
spirit of the friendless boy, the , object of 
their sneering sai-casms; Some of these 
men - lived to see that same /friendless 
"Dutch bqyi" by his own merit, raisie him- 
self, not only to the head of his profession, 
but from station to station, until in 18.31 hd 
was rejected by Clay's influence in a fac- 
tious Senate, as Minister to England, to 
which station he was appointed by Gen. 
Jackson. Those Sienators who voted to re- 
ject Mr. Van Buren, in the fond hope that 
it would prove bis ruin, all lived to see 
him placed, by the voice of the people, as 
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Vice President of the United Siates-»-at the 
head of the very .Senate who had thus 
soughf*to stab his .eputation; and four 
years ^fiej, many of them saw him, by the 
Vv yoice Qf*iite saiiiie j)ej[)fele, made President 
>»^M-^ptMtal1t^ 

During the latter part of the time Mr. 
Van BurffQ was. preparing for the bar, the 
fierce political conflict between the fed> 
eral and democratic parties, and which re- 
suited fn the election of Thomas Jejfferson 
to the Presidency, was at its height. Al- 
though but a boy in years, Mr* Van Buren, 
true alike to the instinct of his nature, as 
well as to, early training, took a decided 
stand in favor of democracy. The federal 
party, then, in ,truth, had the wealth and 
talents of his native county. But little 
talent either for debate or in writings ex- 
isted in the democratic party of that coun- 
ty, and as young Van Buren possessed the 
faculty of' both writing and speaking in 
an eminent degree, he was, on all occa- 
sions, pushed forward as the leading cham- 
pion of the democratic cause. At the 
youthful age of IS years, Mr. Van Buren 
so entirely possessed the confidence of the 
democratic party, that he was unanimously 
chosen to represent his native town in a 
district Convention composed of the coun- 
ties of Rensellaer and Columbia, called for 
the purpose of selecting candidates for the 
Legislatur.e. 

At the age of 21 years, Mr. Van Buren 
was admitted to the bar, and commenced 
the practice of law in his native village of 
Einderhook. He had not only to contend 
with poverty, and against 7indictive feel- 
ing,.engendered on account of the part he 
tcok in politics, but he had also to contend 
against the most talented and eloquent 
sqeijabers of the New York bar. Difficul- 
ties such as these, were su^cient to damp 
the ardor of any man not well schooled in 
adversity. But life, to Mr. Van Buren, had 
been but a succession of struggles against 
dufficulty after difficulty,and he persevered 
and triumphed. Talenteand industry such 
as he possessed, could not fail of comnaand- 
ing businesSj and a few years saw him take 
rank as one of the soundest and ablest law- 
yers in New York. Business flowed in 
upon him, and those who sneered at the 
**IhUch boy" in the days of his trial, now 
were proud to claim the talented man as a 
townsman. 

The aristocracy of Columbia county, fear- 
ing his commanding talentsr-^his influence 
with the people, and, above all, his able 
defonce in favor of democracy, sought in 
vain to woo him from his principles. They 
|iointed out td him thei station in "good to- 



ciehj," as they called it, to which he might 
aspire; the splendid fortune which, in j 
few years, would certainly flow in upon 
him, through the aid and assistance of the 
federal leaders, if he would only changj 
his political creed, for they were more able 
than the democrats, who were poor, to ad- 
vance his fortunes and to raise hi* reputa- 
tipn. The answer of Mr. Van Buren was 
such as might have been expected from a 
man governed by principle. He madeioo. 
ney, more than sufficient for his friigil 
wants— old friends he could I'ot desert /ot 
new ones, arid in his politics, being gov. 
erned by principle, he could not change 
them if he would— he would not, if he 
could. 

In 1808, Mr. Van Buren was appointed) 
by the democratic Legislature, Surrogateof 
Columbia county, the duties of which sli. 
tion he tilled with the strictest fidelity, uu. 
til the federal party got the ascendencyj? 
theLegislature; then, for the crime of telDj 
a democrat, he w^s hurled from office. > 

In 1812, Mr. Van Buren, then juste)i. 
gible on account of age, was a candidsu 
for a seat in the New York Senate, fiij 
opponent, Edward P. Livingston, was noi 
only highly talented and popular, but ppj 
sessed a powerful and influential faraiij 
connexion, and added to which, were manj 
apostate democrats, among whom was A* 
ron Burr, and others, whose plans of estilii 
lishing a National Bank Mr. Van Bur«j 
had assisted in thwarting. The contest 
was a most spirited one, as can be seei 
from the fact of twenty thousand vojei 
having been polled, and yet, with all t))l| 
combined influence of federalism and Biiti 
popularity against him, Mr. Van Buret 
was ejected by a majority of 200 votes. 
He was the youngest man that ever toot 
a seat in the New York Senate. 

The same federal feeling — which sneer^j 
at Mr. Van Buren in youth,— in mauhool 
sought to peduce, and, failing in thai;J;# 
prostrate him,— to this hour has never fofi 
given him, but still pursues him with all 
unrelenting hate. They themselves 6f I 
posed the last war, yet, knowing that tbtti 
war is noiv popular, they boldly aver thitl 
Mr. Van Biiren opposed it also. In makiiij 
this charge^ they have not shown their 
usual sagacity, for, though a serious omt^ 
is easily disproved, and thus is it doije) 

In 1813, Daniel D. Tompkins, the derafe 
cratic, as well as the wor Governor ofJSi>1 
York, was nominated for re-election. Mr. 
Van Buren was a member of the Convew 
tion which nominated him, and was chosei 
as chairman of a committee to draw up«i» 
address to the people of New York. W 
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address was written by him, and from it 
vee make the following extracts : 

- v Fellow-Citizens— Your country is at war, 
tDd Great Britain is her enemy. Indulge us in 
a brief examination of the causes wtiich have 
leii tu it ; and brief us from tiie necessary limits 
(if an address it must be — we yet hope it will be 
! fnand sufficient to convince every honest man, 
lof the high justice and indispensable necessity 
f (iftiisatt't"''^^* vi^i'ich our government has taken 
I ilie sacred duty of every real Anerican to 
jdupport it in that attitude, and of the parricidal 
views of those who refuse to do so. 

[Ilere follows an eloquent summary of the 
ciiises which led to the war— of the preliminary 
iffiirl*', the embargo, non-intercourse, &c., to 
Indjico the belligerent nations to\do us justice, 
without a resort (o that alternative— and of the 
series of^ggresaions on tho part of Great Britain, 
which reiidered it, in the language of the ad- 
itifs, a measure of *' high justice and indispen> 
sable necessity."] 

•' By this last act [the disavowal of the British 
goremment of the arrangeinent of Mr. Erskine, 
and ^he formal re-enactment, by that govern- 
ment, of the orders in council, the doors of 
tioncjiiiation were effectually closed.] the 
Astprican people — a people rich in resources, 
po98088ed of a high eejnse of national honor, the 
only free people on earth— had resolved in the 
iacel pf an observing world, that those orders 
ffdre a direct attack upon theii: sovereignty ; 
thbtdabmisaion to them involved a surrender of 
tb'eir independence — and a solemn detnrmination 
td^.adhere to them, wasofficially declared by the 
ruler of the British nation. Thus situated, 
wh'i^t'waa your government to do ? , Was there 
r'opi^, for dou.bt or hesitation as to the hostile 
tiews of England? No. Lest such doubts 

i|a^gh^ prevent a rupture, to acts of violent in- 
jiiitioe, were continually added acts of the most 
opprobrious insult. While the formal relations 
iftf ainity remained yet unbroken— while peace 
wisyot supposed to exist — in cool bipod an un- 
provoke'' attack is made upon pn,e of bur national 
ihiis, and several American citizens basely and 
eowafdiy murdered. At the moment your 
feelings were at the. highest pitch of irritation 
ii^ consequence of the perfidious disavowal of 
firikine's agreement, a minister is sent, not to 
nidistcr to your rights — not to ezteniiate the 
I'.iliidact of his predecessor--but to beard your 
weotive — to add insult to injury ; and to'fling 
^iiiitoiiiely and reproach in the face of the Ex- 
iedtive of the American nation, in the presence 
pf:|he American people. 

.f.'JTo cap the climax of her Jniquity ; to fill up 
yis ineasurB of our wrongs ; ehb resol ved to per- 
Hiit in another measure, surpassed by none in 
fl^ant ianormity — a measure, which of itself 
vn, adequate cause of virar— ^a measure which 
;it|ilmited the lS\/elie8t solicitude^ and received 
I Ise Unremitting attention of every administra- 
Ibn'pf government, from the time of Washing 
% U> the present day ; the wicked, the odious 
^'detestable practice of impressing American 
Kliqen into service;, of .entombing our sons 
Vjihia the walls of her ships of war ; compelling 
^ai'io waste tboir lives, and spill their blood 



in the service of a foreign government— a prac- 
tice which subjected every American tar, to 
the violence and petty tyranny of a British 
midshipman, and. many of them to a life of the 
most galling servitude— a practice witich never 
can be submitted to by a nation profes$>ing claims 
to freedom ; which never can be acquiesced in 
by government without rescinding the great 
article of our safety, the reciprocity of obedience 
and protection between the rulers and the ruled. 

" Under such accumulated circumstances of 
insult. and of injury, we ask again, what was 
your government to do ? We put the question 
not 'to that faction which misrepresents the 
government to ti^e people, and the people to tho 
government } traduces one half of the nation td 
cajole the other — and by keeping up distrust 
and division, wishes to become the proud arbiter 
of the fortune and fate of America,' — not to 
them, but to every sound head and honest heart 
in the nation it is that we put the question — 
what was our government to do? Was she 
basely and ingloriously to abandon the rights 
for which you and your fathers fought and bled? 
Was she bo early to cower to the nation which 
had sought to strangle us in our infancy, and 
which has never cea^d to retard our approach 
to manhood ? No — we will not for' a moment 
doubt, that every man who ia in truth and {(Let 
an American, will say that WAR, AND WAR 
ALONE, was our only refuge from national 
degradation— our only course to national pros* 
perity. " . 

"Fellow-citizens, throughout the whole pe* 
riod of the' political struggles, which, if they 
have not absolutely disgraced, have certainly 
not exalted our character, no remark was more 
common, no expectation more cheerfully in- 
dulged in, than that those sevci'e and malcVo- 
lent contentions would only be sustained in 
time of peace ;. that when the country should 
be involved in War, every wish and every senti- 
ment would be exclusively American. But un- 
fortunately fur bur country, those reasonable 
expectations have not been realized, nptwith« 
standing every one knows that the power of 
declaring war, and the duty of supporting it; 
belonged to the General Government — notwith- 
standing that the constitutional remedy for the 
removal of the men to whom this power is thus 
delegated, has redently' been afforded ; nptwiib- 
standing the re-election of the same President 
by whom the war was commenced, and a major- 
ity of Representatives, whose estimate of oar 
rights, and whose views are similar tp thoisei 
who first declared it ; men who, by thb provi- 
sions of the constitution, isiust retain their re* 
spective statiohs for a period of such duration as 
precludes a continued oppositipn of their meas- 
ures without a complete destruction, of our na- 
tional Interest — an opposition iat once unceasing 
and malignance is still continued to every meas- 
ure of the adiiiinistration. 

" Fellow-citizens, these things will not do— • 
they are intrinsically wrong. Your country 
hits engaged in a war . in the last degree nua- 
voidable; it is not waged to the destruction of 
the rights of others, but in defence of our own-: 
it is therefore yotir bpunden duty to support 
her—- you should lay down the character of pair- 
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tisans, and become patriots , for in every country 
'war becncnes an occasional dutyjthough it ought 
never to be an occupation^ Every man should 
bedofhe a soldier in defence of his rights ; no 
man ought to continue a soldier for offending the 
rights of others.' . In despite of truths so self*, 
evident, of incentives to a vigorous support of 
government so pressing, yet we have to deplore 
the existence of a faction in the bosom of our 
land, whose perseverence and industry are ex- 
ceeded only by their inveteracy ; who seek, 
through every avenue, to mislead your judg- 
ment and to inflame your passions. 

When ypur govern m'ent pursues a pacific 
pblic^, it becomes the object of their scorn and 
derision; the want of energy in your rulers is 
decried as. a matter of alarming consideration ; 
the injuries of your country are admitted, and 
the fact is triumphantly alleged that the admin- 
istration cannot be kicked into a war.^ When 
they are impelled to a forcible vindication of our 
rights, the cry of enmity to peace— of a wish to 
war with England to serve France— is immedi- 
ately resounded through the land. When war is 
declared, public opinion is sought to be preju 
diced against the measure, as evincing a dispo> 
sition unnecessarily to shed your blood and 
waste your treasures. When it is discovered 
that that declaration is accompanied with a pro 
position, a just and equitable proposition to the 
enemy, on which hostilities may cease, and 
peace be restored, that proposition is derided as 
evidence of the most disgraceful pusiilanimity. 

" No falsehood is considered too glaring— no 
misrepresentation too flagitious to impose on 
your credulity, and seduce yuur affections from 
your native land." 

"Lest general allegations might fail to effect their 
unholy purposes,and consummate their dark designs, 
specific charges are resorted to— calumnies which 
have again and again met the detestation of an en- 
lightened pub'ic, are periodically brought forward, 
new dressed, and with new authorities to give them 
credence with you. Among the most prominent of 
those charges, is that of enmity to commerce, on 
the part of the republican administrations. Never 
was there a calumny more wicked. Enmity to 
commerce! We ask, and we ask' emphatically, 
where is the evidence of it? What is the basis on 
which they rest their claim to public confidence?— 
It is that the administration is engaeed in a war 
which they claim to be unpopular. What are causes 
for which this war is waged, and which have hith- 
erto eihbroiled us with the nations of Europe?— 
They are the violation of our commercial rights, 
and the impressment of our seameii! The admin- 
istration, then, are jeopardizing their interest with 
the people; they furnish weapons of ofience to their 
adverearies; they brave all dangers, for the main- 
tenance and support of our commercial rights; and 
yen they are enemies of commerced Can such base 
sophistry, such contemptible nonsense, impose on 
tbe credulity, or pervert the understanding of a sin- 
gle honest man? 

\^Bat to crown this picture of folly and of mis- 
chief, they approach you under a garb which at 
once evinces their contempt for your understanding, 
and their total want of confidence in your patriot- 
ism; under a garb which should receive the most 
distinct marks of your detestation; they are "xafi 
FRIENDS OF Peace!' ' While our enemies are waging 
against us acruel and bloody war, they cry "peace." 
While our western wilds are whitening with the 



bones of our murdered women and children— nbilt 
their blood is yet trickling down the walls of theitfor. 
mer habitations— while the Indian war- whoop aoj 
the British drum, are in unison saluting the earsiimj 
tbe British dagger and the Indian tomahawk biu. 
pended over tbe deads' of our citizens— atHUcbatii^ 
when the soul of every man who has sensibility to 
his country's wrongs, and spirit to defend her riahii 
should be in arms— it is that they cry peace! While 
the brave American tar, the intrepid defenderg( 
our rights and redeemer of our national character^ 
the present boast and future honor of our land-si 
impressed by force into a service he detests, whkli 
compels a brother to imbrue his hands in a brotber^ 
biooa— while he is yet 'tossing upon the siirfac^ 
the ocean and mingling his groans with thoce of 
the tempest, less savage than his persecutors, ihii 
waft him to a returnless distance from his iaiDjlj 
and his home' — it is at such a period, when ther^a 
no peace, when there can be no peace, without »^ 
rificing every thii^g valuable — that our feelingsus 
insult^, the public arm paralyzed, and thepubb 
ear stunned by the dastardly and incessant cryol 
peace! What, fellow citizens, must be the opiniog 
which they entertain of you, who thus assail youl 
Can any. man be so stupid as not to perceive thaiii 
is an appeal to your fears, tot/our atian'cej and tt 
all the baser passions which actuate tbe huwii 
heart? that it is approaching you in the mannetii 
which alone, those puny politicians who buzz abogi 
you and thicken the political atmosphere, say yn 
are accessible— f^rougA your fears aiidyotir podim 
Can any American citizen be so profligate as ndtu 
spurn indignantly the base libel upon hischaractetl 
"Suffer yourselves not to be deceived by thepiti 
tence, that because Great Britain has been foual 
by her subjects to make a qualified repeal of her«t> 
ders, our Government ought to abandon her grou^ 
That ground vvas taken to resist two great su 
crying grievances, the destruction of our com^)^ 
and the impressment of our seamen. The laitet ii 
most important, and in proportion as we pretertl* 
liberties and lives of our citizens to their propeilj, 
Distrust, therefore, the man who would advise yoi/ 
Government at any time, and more especiallyu 
this time, when your brave sailors are exciting iti 
admiration and forcing the respsct of an astonisiul 
world; when their deeds of heroic valor make ^ 
Ocean smile at the humiliation of her ancient tjf- 
rant— at such a time, we say again, mark the tnii 
who would countenance Government in commutiiii 
our sailors' rights for the safety of our merchants 
goods. 

"Next to'the cry for peace, tbe most potent ep^ 
which has been resorted to, to alarm your fears tod 
pervert your understandings, is the alleged diatroi 
of the country. Fellow-citizens, it has been olf 
object, it is our wish, to treat you fairly, to api»i| 
to your judgments, not your passions; and as m 
hope our addriess to you hitherto has been mark^ej 
by that character— it is to your consciences, thed, 
that we appeal upon this subject. 

"Is not this clamor most unfounded, most 
grateful? If you doubt that it is eo; if you hesil; 
ate to believe that it originates exclusively with iba 
ambitious and designing, spend one moment it 
comparing your situation with that of the majot 
part of the civilized world. .- < 

"Fellow-citizens; should those political witlingi,; 
who are not only ignorant themselves of the Imp- 
ing points of controversy in our disputes withtu 
belligerents, who are uniformly assailing you k 
men destitute at once of spirit and of judgmenj^! 
should they point tu tbe wars which agitate aw 
have convulsed Europe, as arguments against \^ 

erosecution of that just and necessary (ine whjdi 
as been forced npon us, we know that you will iO'' 
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disnantly repel the unfounded suggestion. The 
ffsrti of Europe are wa^ed by the monarchs to grat- 
iftf their individual malice, and to satiate their law- 
Im8 ambition. Ours ia in defence of rights which 
maat be defended, or our glory as a nation will be 
extinguished— the sun of our greatness will set for» 
ever. As well might it have been said during the 
revoiutioii, that war should not be waged, because 
ffirahad desolated Europe. The same rights you 
then fought to obtain, you must now fight to pre- 
aine—ihe contest is the same now as it was then 
^ad the feelings which then agitated the public 
mind, whicii on the one hand supported, and on the 
oilier sought to destroy, the liberties of the country, 
^rill be seen and felt in the conduct of the men of 
thisjday." 

Who, after reading these extracts from 
tbbpen of Martin Van Buren, dare reiterate 
the stale and false charge that he was op- 
posi^d to the last war with England? In 
addition to the proof to be found in the ex- 
tracts given, we assert as a fact, easily pro- 
ven by the journals of the New York Le- 
gislature, that Martin Van Buren supported 
eVery measure — and there were many — 
brought forward in that Legislature to assist 
the General Government in successfully 
carrying on that war, and some of the 
strongest of which, he himself matured and 
brought forward. At, the close of, the war, 
Mr. Vail Buren, still being a member of the 
tfewTork Senate, introduced, and advo- 
cated until it was passed, a resolution e;iv- 
injthe thanks of the Legislature of JVeio York 
ajiajor General Andrew Jackson, his gal- 
lant officers and soldiers, for their wonderful 
ind heroic victory at J^ew Orleans. 

In February 1815, the Legislature of New 
?ork, then democratic in both branches, 
jiecled- Mr. Van Buren Attorney General 
)f that State, as well as Regent to the Uni- 
irersity. In the spring of 1816 he was 
igaifi elected to the Senate, and the project 
jf uniiing Lake Erie and Lake Champlain 
ffith'the city of New York by canal, found 
in him its ablest and most untiring advo- 
sate, and for which he was publicly thank- 
jd^by De Witt Clinton; and in Hosack's 
tteiiioir-s of that distinguished man, Mr. 
hi Buren is particularly naaied as one 
)f Ihose by " whose personal and almost 
iniraculous exertions" the bill was passed. 

In 1821, Mr. Van Buren was elected a 
ienator of the United States, by the Legis- 
ature of New York, and, at the end of his 
iftnstiiutional terra, was re-elected. His 
efforts in that body in favor of granting 
peiisions to revolutionary soldiers, and in 
iJivprof the abolition of imprisonment for 
lebt^ placed him at once in the front rank 
itdebaters. From one of his speeches, on 
imprisonment for debt, the following ex- 
Ifipt is made : 

■•^Alr. Van BuREfi aaid hq would now consider 
Iss/cbaracter and effect of the imprisonment 



now allowed. What are its advantages? It is 
justified as a msans to compel the debtor to dis- 
gorge concealed property. Mr. Van Busen had 
already shown that as to him who has property 
to disgorge, and can therefore secure the privi- 
lege of the limits, the measure is wholly inoper- 
ative. 

"Upon those who havb no property, it is not 
only wholly ineffectual, but very oppressive. It 
is punishing first and inquiring afterwards. It 
is inflicting severe chastise.ment for a supposed 
injury to an individual, constituting the injured 
party both judge and jury. It partakes of the 
character of the rack, putting its victim to the 
torture, without knowing whether he has any 
tning to confess or not. It is said that to repeal 
the old law, would deprive the creditor of one of 
his securities. As the bill now stands, with its 
operation confined to contracts which are made 
after tiie fourth of July next, it cannot be said 
to deprive the creditor of any security which 
he possessed, at the time of entering into the 
contract. It can therefore only be objectionable, 
if objectionable at all, because it will prevent 
the taking of future securities of that character. 
Mr.. Van Buren said, that with him the greatest 
merit of tliebiil was that it produces that effect. 
He agreed fully with a distinguished writer, who 
says, that he who trusts, with a design to sue, ia 
criminal by the act. What is it? Strip the 
transaction of the drapery of courts, officers, 
and forms of proceeding, which are but the in- 
struments of the law, to give effect to the con- 
tradt as made between the pdrlies, and suppose 
the contract to express all that by the law, as it 
St tnds, it implies. It would then provide that if 
the debtor failed on the appointed day to pay 
the debt he had contracted, if. should be lawful 
for the creditor to tear him from his family, 
and to restrain him of bis liberty, by confining 
him within prison walls, whether his inability to 
pay arose from misfortune or fault, and whilst so 
confined to leave him to be sustained by his own 
resources, or if he had none, by the charity of his 
fellow-citizens, until he should be discharged by 
their humanity, or the humanity of the laws of 
his country. Suppose a cnntract thus actually 
written out — what would a Christian community 
say to such a bargain? In wh)|t portion of this 
country would the man who had dared to enter 
into it, venture to e.\pose his person to the hisses 
of his feilow>citizens? And still this is but tho 
unvarnished statement of a transaction, which, 
when disguised by the intervention of courts, 
and consecrated by immemorial usage, receives 
the vigorous support of some of the. best and 
wisest men that our country produces. Sir, said 
he, tam for breaking up cqntructsof this charac- 
ter. I would dissolve (hfs alliance which is sup- 
posed to exist between the counting bouse and 
the jail, r would compel mon to conduct their 
dealings or higher and better principles, and to 
look to better grounds of reliance than to bailiffs 
and turnkeys! I would liave theiii depend upon 
the character or properly of those with whom 
they deal; and rest assured the best results would 
flow, from the es^'ablishment of such a system. 
It cannot bo necessary to state, that in all deal- 
ings upon credit, the terms of the contract will 
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be greatly controlled by tlici nature of the secu- 
rity. What must be the terms of those bar- 
gains which mainly depend upon a security of 
this description? Can they be otherwise than 
the operations of griping avarice upon helpless 
poverty, or of cupidity and cunning upon im- 
provident and dangerous speculations? They 
must, in the nature of things, be of this charac- 
ter. If. this system hd abolished, those who, 
desire credit will pursue a different course to 
obtain it. They will seek to inspii e confidence 
by industry, probity, and punctuality. By this 
course they will be sure to obtain it, and the 
credit they thus obtain will elevate their charuo- 
ter, increase their happiness, and benefit the com- 
aaunity. . . 

"Ibis farther dbjected that the alteration of the 
system will impair credit. Mr. Vam Bdren had 
already stated what species of credit it must ne- 
cessarily be, which would be thus impaired, and 
how little objection exists against putting a check 
upon such credit. But what reason is there to be- 
lieve that this apprehended effect upon cred- 
it would be produced. In this, as in all .other 
cases, speculation must yield to fact, or yoii are 
led into error. 

"The suggestions of experience must be listen- 
ed to. How stands the fact? What is the con- 
dition of the credit most prevalent in the country; 
that on which nine-tenths of the every day busi- 
ness of the country rests? . It is bank paper. And 
what security does the holder of a bank note ask 
or receive,, when h"} takes it? The right to im 
prison the drawer? No! he never thinks of it. — 
He will sell his estate, and take in payment the 
notes of associated individuals, without its ever 
occurring to him that the right to imprison the 
drawer is not secured to bim; but if he sells a 
hoise. Or a cow, and takes the note of a single in- 
gle individual, he deems it a matter of vital im- 
portance, that his lien upon the body of debtors 
should be protected by the strongest statutes. — 
When you pay an annual premium to secure your 
houses against the flames, or your vessels against 
winds and waves, do you think of the right to im- 
prison? No. But when we dole out a miserable 
pittance of their cargo, this hankering after corporeal 
security possesses us. Such are the miserable 
contradictions into which we are led by the blind 
force of habit. But suppose a check is put to cred- 
it Is it certain that such a result would be an 
evil? Mr. Van Buren thought not. He though), 
on the contrary, that much of the distress which 
has prevailed, and in some places continues to 

Erevaili arose from the unrestrained credit which 
as been given in this country. It has led to ex- 
travagance in every form. In the manner of.liv- 
ing, in buildings, in equipages, in dress and orna- 
ments; in every thing, you have seen its perni- 
cious influence. The frugal habits of our ances- 
tors' who dealt in the property they actually had, 
has given way to the prodigality of those who 
deal in the ideab capital, which credit has given 
them, and the consequence has been that we have 
lost that independence our ancestors possessed. — 
Without enlarging upon the subject, he was sat- 
isfied, that a check to credit, so far from being 
objectionable, was desirable. We have seen that 
we cannot check the improvidence of the debtor; 
let iis therefore ende&voor to restrain the cupidity 
of the creditor. In eveiy point of view, therefore, 
in which he had been abie to consider the subject, 
Mr. Van BtniEN was decidedly in favor of the bill, 
and he trusted it would receive the approbation of 
Congress and of the country." 



To show the character that Mr. Van Bu i 
ren sustained while in the Senate, we put),| 
h'sh below an extract from the Natiooiij 
Intelligencer, of August 26, I82f{, theii,| 
as now, the organ of the party to whlrti 
Mr. Van Buren was opposed. The extracti 
is taken from a long electioneering articlii 
in the Intelligencer, in favor of Mr. Adaitgi 
and against Gen. Jackson, and the nam 
of Mr. Van Buren is introduced, because he 
was the " masterspirit" of JacksonJsm anj 
of the democratic party, whose war upon 
the coalition Administratjon of Adams anj 
Clay, made him an object of fear and dis- 
like to them. Yet even in traducing, anJ 
in an attempt to destroy his influence, the 
editor of the Intelligencer, an avowed ene- 
my, was forced to admit the purity of hij 
life, and the splendor of his talents : | 

"Once more we are obliged, and for this tiinei»| 
luctantly, to introduce by name to our readers, tlti 
Hon. MARriN VAN BUREN. the distinguisM 
Senator from the State of New York ; the "'mtOe 
apirit^^ who can, when he sets himself about it,a( 
complish more than any other man can dream ol.- 
The fascinating address of this distinguisi. Idij. 
zen, added lo his powers of persuasion, his iiigh^ 
respectable talents, and imperturbable temper, mab 
him not only the most adroit, but also thenKK 
powerful politician of the present day. As ago 
tieman, we have heretofore had occasion to say, ^ 
have great respect for him. Even under the grett 
est excitement of temper, he never forgets the com 
tesy which becomes him; or, if he does, we h» 
never seen it. In the walks of private life we kooi 
of no exception taken to his character." 

About the time of Mr. Van Buren's elec 
tion to the United States Senate, the qm 
tion of calling a State Convention to alta 
the Constitution of the State of New York 
was extensively discussed, and found ii 
Mr. Van Buren an able and untiring advo^ 
cate. The proposed alterations, were u 
make more free, the right of suffrage. Hi 
was the early friend, and the ablest cham 
pion of the proposed extension of the rigb 
of voting. As early as 1820, when tlx 
question of calling a convention to revisi 
the Constitution, had been but little di> 
cussed, if discussed at ail, we find Mr. 
Van Buren presiding as President of tb 
day at a fourth of July celebration , and oi 
being called upon for a sentiment, gave lb! 
following : 

"The elective Jlranchise—es.i3t'mg restrintions teK 
proved lo be as impolitic as they are unjust. h« 
the office of wisdom to correct what experience i;o«' 
demns." 

. This sentiment, so true in itself, and « 
happily timed, is said to have been tlx 
signal gun which roused the friends ofitK 
people to action. The question was broii^- 
ly discussed before the people, and the 
same Legislature which elected Mr. Vs> 



Buren to the United States Senate, passed 
8 law calling a Convention to revise the 
Constitution of his native State. So great 
jyere Mr. Van Buren's exertions in favor 
of tjiis measure, and so well were they ap- 
prsbiated, that, though living in Albany at 
the time, and though he had, during the 
previous session of the Legislature,, been 
elected a United Sta es Senator, yet, as a 
eompiiment to the man, as well as to his 
efforts in favor of popular rights, the de- 
jsaocracy of the county of Otsego, and in 
which he had never lived, nominated, and 
elected him as a member of the Convention 
to.alter the Constitutionof his native State. 
Unlike other offices, members of the Con- 
v^ption, if citizens of the State, were 
equ;illy as eligible, if elected from another 
county, as from the one in which they liv- 
ed. Grateful for the unsought compliment, 
Mr. Van Buren accepted the trust, and in 
Attgust, 1821, took his seat as a member of 
diat Convention. 
Under the Constitution, as it then stood, 

Sersons who were entitled to vote for 
lepresentavives, were to be over the age 
of 21, years, to have resided within the 
county for the six months immediately pre* 
ceding the election — to possess a freehold 
of the value of 20 pounds, of else have 
ererted a tenement within the county 
which would rent for forty shillings, and 
to have paid taxes. To vote for a Senator, 
or Governor, in addition to the other re^ 
quirements, the freehold must be over the 
value of one hundred pounds, over and 
above all debts charged thereon. Negroes 
possessing these qualifications were as 
much entitled to vote as whites. Failing 
in their efforts to defeat the proposed Con- 
vention, the federal party next turned their 
efforts to the. securing of a majority of its 
jaembers, for nothing did they fear more 
than an extension of the right of voting. 
Their most talented and popular men were 
brought forward as candidates, and so close 
was the vote, that when the Convention 
fflet, it waSftdoubtful which party had the 
majority, lor both claimed it. The federal 
members, in the arrogance of their suppo- 
sed power, were unwilling to alter the 
Constitution at all, in respect to the right 
of suffrage. 

The first vofe in Convention upon which 
the parties divided, the federal leaders 
found, to their surprise, that the democratic 
party had a small, yet an available majority. 
With a party so eminently distinguished 
for changing their creed, it was pothing 
new for the federal leaders to go to the 
other extreme, and they became at once 
the advocates of universal suffrage-^ihsA is, 
to allow every male, black or white, with- 



out reference to their age, color, or to where 
they lived, to exercise this right. Their 
object in this was apparent. Every State 
Constitution, when first made, or when al- 
tered, before it can take effect, must first 
be submitted to the people, and be by them 
either approved or rejected. Had the fed- 
eral leaders been enabled to carry their 
point, none could doubt but that a Consti- 
tution thus formed, and under which such 
immense frauds could have been cbmtnit- 
ted, would have been rejected by a prompt 
and a decisive vote. The real friends of 
the extension had to guard equally Against 
secret and open attacks. To make .ne mat- 
ter, if possible, more difficult, some few of 
the democratic members were disposed to 
listen to the crocodile whinings from the 
federal party, of love for the people, and to 
go with them for universal suffrage, or at 
least, for an extension of it to blacks. 

The result was a compromise, and blacks 
who possessed a property qualification of 
the clear value of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and had been rated and paid a 
tax thereon, were allowed to vote. This 
property qualification acts as an almost en- 
tire prohibition, for but few, very few, 
blacks own that amount of property. The 
restrictions on the vote of white men were 
taken off, ?.nd, by the new constitution of 
New York, white men, who have lived in 
the State one year, and paid a State or 
county tax, or labored on the highway, or 
served in the tnilitia, have the right to 
vote — extending free suffrage even fur- 
ther than allowed by the constitution of 
Ohio. The new constitution was submit- 
ted to the people, and by them adopted by 
a large majority. At that tune no man 
had higher praise for his efforts in the cause 
of the people than Martin Van Buren. — 
Every effort of his gigantic mind was 
brought into requisition to thwart the va- 
rious plans of federalism to defeat the right 
of the poor man to vote ; and yet the same 
party, at the present day, charge upon 
Mr. Van Buren sentiments the very re- 
verse of those he held, and place hiip,. 
and the democratic parly in that Cohyen-! 
tion, of which he was the acknowledged 
leader, as the foe to the right of the poor 
w hrte man to vote. The doou ments brand 
this assertion, however/ as fals.e, s^nd the 
same party who now justify the putting 
down, oi ihe poini of the bawmU the right 
of suffrage in Rhode Island , will forever 
have to bear the stigraa of resisting, in 
the most determined matnner, the same 
thing in the Conventioin called in }821 to 
revise the constitution of the St^le qf Nevv 
York. 



While a member (jf the United. States 
Senate, Mr,. Van Buren's conduct was 
subh as to meet the entire approval of the 
people of New; York, and so endeared was 
he to them, . that at the expiration of . his 
term otservice, and on the decease of the 
then Goverborj De Witt Cliiiton, he . was 
elected in November 1828, by a majority of 
more thm thirty thousand w/e*^ over Smith 
Thompson, his highest competitor, Gover- 
nor of his native State. 

Thus have we rapidly traced Martin 
Van Buren from the poor and friendless boy, 
working by day and studying' his lesson 
by 6re*iiglit at nighty and struggling, not 
only unaided and alone again.sit natural 
difficulties, sufficient . to appal the. stoutest 
heart, but added to which' he had to fight 
and to struggle againstmalignant federalism, 
which first sought to seduce, and failing in 
that, to overthrow him, by the combined 
aid of wealth and power. True to the prin- 
ciples early implanted into his breast, and 
to his own generous feelings, his heart re- 
mained juncorrupted, and his own indomi- 
table perseverence enabled him gloriously 
to triumph. As wassald of another distin- 
guished democrat, "the people loved him, 
because he first loved them," and the bitter 
abuse of his opponents only raised him. the 
higher in their estimation. 

Mr. Van Buren was only suffered to oc- 
cupy the gubernatorial chair of New York 
for -A few months. Gen. Jackson^ whose 
knowledge of men was as great as that of 
any man living, ^hen taking his scat as 
President, on the 4th of March ,1829, be- 
lieving Mr. Van Buren pre-eminently 
qualified for the place, offered him the post 
of Secretary of State, that being the most 
honorable station in the cabinet. By the 
advice of his friends, he accepted; and 
from that moment, his history becomes the 
history of his country. 

Neither Gen. Jackson, nor any of his cab- 
inent had ever, previous to the time of his 
inauguration, been connected wiihan Ad- 
ministration, as cabinet officers. Diplo- 
macy was considered a profession which re- 
quired long and laborious service to under- 
stand, and without beingregularly trained, 
,no man was considered competent to con- 
duct a .negociation. Mr. Jefferson had been 
. the Secretary of State under Gen. Washing- 
ton;Mr.Madison had filled the same post un- 
der. Mi. Jefferson; Mr. Monroe, under .the 
administration of Mr. Madison, and John 
Quincy Adams had filled the same high 
station under Mr. Monroe. Under Mr. 
Adams, whose whole life had been spent 
i.n t,hc diplomatic service of his country, 
Mr. Clay, who had made him President by 



by a foul coalition in 1824j was brought in 
to the line of succession to the Presidency^ 
by being made Secretary of State unde^f 
Mr. Adams. Thus, will it be seen,' thai 
all the Secretaries of State , which haafPti 
ceded Mr. Clay from the daysofMr. Jeffor, 
son, brought the experience of thePresi,' 
dent, who had fiUed the same office, t<» tihSL 
aid. • ■ • '■: 

Unfortunately for himself, and dqub. 
ly unfortunate for the country, Mr. Giay 
exhibited in . his dealings with foreign na< 
tions, that fickleness of purpose which so 
characterizes him as a politician. . Thi;, 
bungling. diplomacy lost to the country tb 
immense behefits. of the colonial trade/ 
which had been offered him on terms highj 
ly advantageous to the country, and whicli 
he neglected to accept. ■ Discovering his 
error, too late, he tried in vain to recover: 
it. Disgusted with a man who was of one 
opinion one hour, and of a different oti^i 
the next, the same government whrch hail 
offered the terms which he refused, refused s 
them when he was willing to accept. \j 

Mr. Van Buren, when he took charge oi% 
the State Department, determined to try a 
straight-forward system of dealing betweea- 
nations, and which diplomatists had in but 
few countries ever practised. In the strong 
and energetic language of Gen. Jackson, 
it was ''7o ask of ' foreign natious nothing 
but what was clearly rights and to submit (f> 
nothing that was wrong," and never was a 
system more eminently successful. 

The attention of Mr. Van Buren wa? 
early called to the regaining of the colonial 
trade which had been lost by the prevari^ 
eating policy of Clay and Adams. The very 
terms which Great Britain refused to Clay 
and Adams, were granted to Jackson an^. 
Van Buren ; and to this day, do our citii 
zens enjoy that trade which has opened 
new fountains of wealth to our enierpris?* 
ing citizens. ' 

During the war in Euiope, when Bona- 
parte, by his armies, ruled the greater part 
of that continent, our vessels, *vhich then 
enjoyed the carrying trade of the world, 
were plundered and confiscated, under 
the pretence of appearing on coasts and 
harbors when in a state of blockade — and 
many of our merchants and citizens by the 
loss sustained, had been plunged into the 
deepest poverty. Mr. Clay, as Secretary 
of State, was bound to seek reparation and 
justice for injuries done. If ever he made 
the attempt he failed, as signally as he did 
in securing the colonial trade. 

Mr. Clay had been Secretary of Stale for 
four years, and in vain may the public 
records be searched for the single act whicb 
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either redounded to his credit, or theadvan 
tage of the nation. Mr. Van Buren sue 
ceeJed hifi), and occupied the same station 
for the two years following ; and if the 
records be searched, it will be found that, 
ne?er since our government was first 
foiiiicled, had an equal amount of labor been 
done, or so many treaties, advantageous to 
tlie country, been made and ratificj. 

In addition to the settlement of the colq 
niai trade with Great Britain, a treaty was 
made with France, by which that nation 
agreed to pay our citizens for spoliations 
coihraitled on our commerce, and which 
for twenty years before she had refused to 
settle. Denmark too, had, plundered our 
merchants, and with that power, was a 
treaty made, by which she engaged to pay 
for spoliations a BVLm/our times greater thm 
sha ever before was willing to refund.— 
|Sp,ain— proud,, self, conceited and jealous 
"jSpain—followed next, and not only did 
^ihikt proiid Monarchy pay for her depreda- 
jtlons, but she signed a treaty which gave 
ur citizens advantages in trade with her 
ior(8,, then allowed to no other nation.— 
li'ortugal, too, owing to the straight forward, 
manly skill of Mr. Van Buren, paid our 
citizens for injuries done years before. In 
iddiiion to the treaties, compelling foreign 
nations -lo do justice to our wronged citi- 
zens—rand which brought peace and plenty 
0 many a hearth, where but a few weeks 
)efore, poverty and want had reigned su- 
)rerae— other treaties were made with Mex- 
ico, Columbia, Austria, Russia, and Turkey- 
ffhicU opened not only new markets, bu, 
new seas to our commerce, where the start 
ipangled banner never before floated. All 
this, was accomplished by Jtlartih Van Bu- 
•firtjduriDjg the twenty-seven months which 
le remained in the office of Secretary of 
Hate, and conducted our rela,iions with 
breign governments. During this time, 
ffhiie.the "star-spangled banner" was to be 
ound in every port, and the sails of our 
ressels were whiteniiig every sea, that flag 
was sufficient protection to an American in 
inypart of the world. 
In the month of June, 1831, Gen. Jack- 
ion yielded to the solicitations of Mr. Van 
jwen, and accepted his resignation as 
Secretary of State, and soon after appoint- 
him Minister to Great Britain. The 
jeaty whicli concluded our last war with 
England, had left many of the diflferences 
letween the two countries unadjusted, and 
Mr. Van Buren was deemed byGen. Jack- 
'on the most proper person to bring all the 
ffltnaining vexed questions to a final and a 
'Peedy adjustment. With reluctance he 
iccepted the trust. Immediately upon his 



arrival in England, negotiations ^ere open- 
ed with the British Minister ; and whild 
every thing seemed to favor the idea of 
their being brought to a speedy close, on 
terms equally honorable and advantageous 
to the United States, a factious federal Sen- 
ate rejected his nomination, and he was of 
course recalled. , The reason assigned by 
Qlay, Webster, and their compeers in the 
Senate for this act, was a sentence con-? 
tained in Mr. Van Buren's instructions to 
the then Minister to England, relative to 
the colonial , trade, and which, it was con- 
tended, compromised the honor of the 
country. Gen. Jackson, with the manly 
frankness so peculiar to that gallant old 
soldier, proclaimed himself the author of 
the oi)jectionable paragraph, and that it was 
the only one which he had written or dic- 
tated, though he approved and endorsed 
the whole. Yet Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and their aiders and abettors in the 
Senate, rejected Mr. Van Buren, for an act 
of which another — and one too whose word 
was never doubted— took the blame. — 
When the facts of the case were laid be- 
fore the people, Gen. Jackson . was not 
only justified in writing the objiectionable 
paragraph, but the people endorsed it, not 
only as strictly true, bu-t as right and proper. 

As soon S.S Mr. Van Buren received the 
news of the blow aimed at his.fair fame, 
and that political malice had rejected him, 
he returned home. As with one voice, 
the nation roseup in indignation to reverse 
the verdict of the Senate. The delegates 
to the democratic Stale Convention, which 
every second year meets in the Capital of 
Ohio, responding to the unanimous voice 
of their democratic brethren, nominated 
Mr. Van Buren as the candidate of the de- 
mocracy for the Vice Presidency, Like 
wild-fire the word ran throughout the Uni- 
on, and by acclamation other States res- 
ponded to the nomination. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was elected Vice President, and Mr. 
Clay was defeated for President at the same 
time. The 4th day of March 1833, saw 
Martin Van Buren take the oath of oflSce, 
which made him constitutionally the presi- 
ding officer of the very body which had re- 
jected him; and thus was the fair fame of 
Martin Van Buren vindicated, by the peo- 
ple, and thus was Clay and his compeers re- 
buked for their attempt to destroy him. 

So low did that factious Senate sink the 
respect once due to that body, that Col. 
Benton, in his place in the Senate, and in 
commenting upon the course of Clay and 
his compeers, said, "the time wa?, when re- 
jections by the Senate was fatal to charac- 
ter, but now they are passports to favoi!" 
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The day that saw Martin Van Buren inau-? 
gurated President, proved the truth of Col. 
Benton's , remark. He had been'rejected 
as Minister to England, and Mr^ Taney 
had, by tht same men, been rejected asSec- 
. retary of the Treasury. Mr. Van Buren 
was sworn into office as President of thfe 
United States by Mr. Taney, who was then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the highest judicial officer 
of thei country. Thus had retributive jus- 
tice been dealt Out, and thus had Clay and 
Ewing, and his other sattelites, been rebu- 
k<id. 

So admirably well did Mr; Van Buren 
perform the duties incident to his new sta- 
tion— with so calm and unruffled a temper 
did he preside over the deliberations of the 
Senate, and so impartial were his decisions, 
that even party malice and bitter p^rtizan 
feeling gave way, and praise was extorted 
ftom his ehenlies. 

The Democratic National Convention, 
which met in the city of Baltimore, in 
May, 1835, and which was composed of 
delegates from ^pst of the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union, nominated Mr. Van 
Buren, without a dissenting voice, as the 
democratic candidate for President. He 
was elected, and on the 4th of March, 1837, 
was inaugurated as President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The spirit of speculation had ifor some 
years previous to this time run wild in the 
country. Prices had been paid for real es- 
tate, in eome cases more than twenty times 
the real value, and from one end of the 
country to the other^ men seemed deter- 
mined to grow rich by diving deep into the 
speculating mania, instead of pursuing the 
slower but surer means of industry. The 
banks of the different States, aided and en- 
couragcd by the Bank of the United States — 
the so-called regulator of the currency — had 
thrown out their paper promises to pay, 
without the means of redemption, and 
these being received by the Government in 
payment of the public lands, had added 
fuel to the flame of speculation which was 
running wild before. Gen. Jackson, with 
keen-sightedness, for which he is excelled 
by no man living, saw the ruin which was 
approaching, and determined, if possible, 
to stop it. In 1836, the celebrated specie 
circular was issued, by which all pay- 
ments for public lands and for duties on 
goods imported into the United States were 
to be made in gold and silver. This circu- 
lar had the desired effect of stopping the 
sale of the public domain to any but to ac- 
tual settlers, and of the immense importa- 
tion of foreign goods into the United Staies 



To guard against future evils arisin» 
from this system of pUinder — for it can te 
called by no gentler name— Mr. Van Buren 
recommended the passage of the Indepen, 
dent Treasury bill, which, towards the ljt. 
ter part of hie Administration, became t^ti 
law of the land. ; i 

No great measure, ever before acted uj. 
on by the people, is so little understod si 
this self-same Independent Treasury 1)1 
The efforts of the fedei 1 party have beei 
unceasing to mystify its provisions; andii 
is a fact, which should be borne in mlsS 
by persons seeking the truth, that notwiili. 
standing the fierce assaults which hin 
been made upon it by the whig press o| 
Ohio — notwithstanding these sheets hayj 
teemed with speeches and long editoriali 
and abussive epithets, but one solharyfed 
eral press in Ohio ever published the law, 
That paper was the "Ohio State Journal;' 
and, in a very short time thereafter,. i^i 
editor, who published it, was driven bytiii 
federal leaders from the control of its co^ 
umns. 

The writer of this article prcfesses it 
have studied the Independent Treafiui; 
bill, and to be well versed 'n its practicil 
details, and in noticing the charge usual; 
made against it, that of being beneficiaitt 
office holders, he avers, and challenges i 
denial, thai bo far from being beneHcial b 
office holders, that the very reverse is tm 
for it imposes upon them a vast amouiitJ 
additional labor, without one cent ofad'l 
ditional pay. i 

Divested of all the falsehood which fci 
eralism had sought, and in many cafa 
with success, to surround it, the Indepen 
dent Treasury bill stands forth, a sirapi 
proposition to divorce the government frOt 
banks, which have shown themselves tolf 
utterly dishonest, and which have signalli 
failed in answering the phrposes for wliiti 
they were used. That union between 
government and the banks, was afoulaii 
an adulterous one, ad vantageous to neithej 
and certainly prejudicial to both. 

The details of the law were well .cot 
ceived, and until it was repealed, answer«l 
all the purposes for which it was enacted; 
and while in operation, not one Single ceii 
of the public money was either used by tin 
officers or lost to the people. Thus easiij 
are the safeguards of the bill explained,!) 
far as'they are applicable to the Govern- 
ment Land offices, and it is presume!] 
they apply equally as well in the colleciiot 
of the revenue as in the selling of land. 

A person under the provisions of tin 
Sub-Treasury wishing to enter land, goe 
to the Register of the Land office and p 
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cures from him a description of the Isind, 
{he'number of acres, and a statement of the 
price he is to pay for it. This paper, called 
an application, he takes to the Receiver to 
wti'om he pays the money. For this money 
be takes two receipts, one of which he 
keeps, and the other he hands to the Re- 
gifiier. On the back of the receipt given 
{0 the Register, the Receiver is obliged 
briefly to state, not only the amount of the 
purchase money, but the kind of funds 
which lie received ; if in bank notes, sta- 
ling the names of the banks which issued 
ihe.Doies, and the amount for which it 
called— arid if paid in bank notes and in 
gold and silver, the Receiver briefly states 
the iraount received of each kind. When 
the purchaser receives the patent for his 
Ismd, he restores to the Register the dupli- 
cate receipt which, until that time, he re- 
tains. The Register, on the authority of 
die Receiver's receipt which is placed in 
his hands, marks the land as sold, and char- 
gesthe receiver with the money. At the end 
I of every month.theRegister forwards, with 
I other papers, the Receiver's receipts— 
I marked as aforesaid with the amount of 
purchase money— to the General Land Of- 
fice in Washington city. 

Before these, receipts are sent off, the 
Register, under oath, is obliged, once in 
every month, and oftener if required • by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to count the 
money in the hands of the Receiver, and 
to furnish the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Treasulrer of the United States, with 
a written account, not only of the amount, 
but the kind of funds in his possession, 
carefully giving the amount in gold, in sil- 
ve)r» and in notes on each of the different 
banks. As a check on both the Register 
and Receiver, the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry is empowered to send an agent, at any 
time, to examine and count the funds, and 
underoath to make to him a statement of the 
same. As a further check, the Register is 
bound, at the end of each week, to make 
out three several statements of the land 
sold during the week, which he hands to 
the Receiver to transmit, one to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury— one to the Treasu- 
rer of the United States, and the other to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice. In like manner is the Receiver bound 
to make three statements similav to those 
of the Register, and which he hands to 
the Register, who transmits them to the 
same officers. The transmission of the 
statement of the Receiver, by the Register, 
and vice versa, is for the purpose of ensu- 
ring punctuality in making them out. 
The Register, knowing as he always 



does, the exact amounl of land eold, is re- 
quired, as ooon as the money in the posses- 
sion of the Receiver amounts to three- 
fourths of the amount for which the latter 
officer gave bond, is required to suspend 
all sales, until the Receiver exhibits to 
him evidence that he has either deposited 
the mone^ according to law, or that it has 
been drawn from his hande by warrants 
from the Treasury. 

When the Receiver makes a deposit bf 
money, he takes duplicate receipts the.efor, 
one of which he retains, and the other 
he mails to the Treasurer oi" the United 
States. These receipts carefully specify 
the kind of funds deposited — the amount 
in gold, the amount iii silver^ and the 
amount in notes of the different banks. — 
When a Treasury warrant is drawn on 
the Receiver, the person who receives the 
rtioney, receipts for it pn the back of the 
same, and in that receipt he also specifies 
the kind of money received, with the same 
particularity that is observed in other cases. 
These warrants, so receipted, are returned 
to .the office where they wore issued. 

By the law it was an offence punishable 
by confinement in the Penitentiary for the 
Receiver to use funds belonging to the 
United States. Should he attempt to do 
so, he could not well fail of being found 
out, for the evidence in different shapes of 
the precise kind of money he received was 
to be found in the proper offices at Wash- 
ington, as well as the kind whiph he paid 
out— and at aijy moment was he liable to 
have the money in his possession exam- 
ined, and that too without one moment's 
warning. 

Previous to the passage of this bill, the 
money received in payment of public lands, 
had been used for the purpose of specula- 
tion. That law at once cut off all hope of 
that kind, and hence the fierce denuncia- 
tion of stock gamblers, land speculators, 
and other leeches on the public, who 
prefer to live by their wits, rather than 
by work. No man, honestly seeking the 
truth, can take up that law, and, after a 
careful examination of its provisions, and 
the instructions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, say that there is anything wrong 
in it. The great objection to the law, 
in the minds of those who were fore- 
most in its opposition, was because, in cut- 
ting the connexion between the Govern- 
ment and banks who had proved faithless 
to their trust, it also took from the specula- 
tor the means of gambling in State Stocks, 
and using the money of the people to mo- 
nopolize the public land, and make the hon- 
est settler pay double price for it. The great 
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sin of the Independent Treasury law, had 
this extent. These facts will also explain 
why it was, that its provisions were so care- 
fully kept from the public eye by the whig 
leaders. 

. Among the many charges made against 
Mr.VanBuren, in connexion with the Inde- 
pendent Treasury,was, that he was attempt- 
ing to. grasp alike the sword and the purse 
of the nation. By the Constitution, the 
President is the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, arid with these, liis ene- 
mies said, he wished to seize the treasure 
of the people. In pnaking this charge, they 
sedulously kept concealed the fact, that 
neither the President or any of his officers, 
could draw a single cent from the Treasury 
without an express appropriation by law. 
At the very time that thiey were making 
these charges, a difficulty was apprehended 
with Great Britain, relative to the north- 
eastern boundary of the United States. — 
Congress was about adjourning, and so 
great was the confidence reposed in the 
sterling honesty and discretion of the Pres- 
ident, that a bill, was introduced into the 
United States Senate placing at his com- 
mand TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and WITH POWER TO RAISE AN AR- 
MY OF FIFTY THOUSAND MEN. Thii 
bill passed the United States Senate without 
one single dissenting voice, and the House 
of Representatives by nearly a unanimous 
vote; and thus did the very men who were 
railing out against Mr. Van Buren as a dan- 
gerous man, absolutely place both the sword 
and the purse of the nation in his hands — 
and thus did they give him the power to 
make war at pleasure, a power which nev- 
er before was given to any man, not even 
to Washington, the beloved father of his 
country. 

Despite their foul slanders, these men 
well knew that Martin Van Buren was a 
man in any emergency to be trusted. Cool, 
sagacious, and inflamed with an ardent love 
of his country and of her free institutions, 
they had, in the whole course of his life, 
a sufficient guaranty that power, in his 
hands, would never be abused. The result 
showed their wisdom. G-reat Britain, find- 
ing the United States prepared to lesist 
aggression, lowered her lofty tone, and 
withdrew her arrogant demands. Though 
the power to do so was given him, yet not 
one dollarof that ten millions was expend- 
ed, nor one single soldier out of the" fifty 
thousand which he was authorized to raise, 
was ever enlisted. They had the same 
confidence in Mr. Van Buren, which Mr. 
Madison had during the war, when he se- 
lected him, from among the many able and 



profound lawyers in the United States, to 
act as Judge Advocate when GeUkHui 
was tried for treason to his country,- iij, 
surrendering the American army at De. 
troit, to the British. The mention of the 
trial of Hull reminds us of an anecdo^ 
which we will here relate, as illustrative 
of the recklsss disregard of truth, wli^ 
which the federal press assail Mr. Van Bir.; 
rein. Otway Curry, the editor of a federal 
paper in Xenia, Ohio, and who, during thy 
campaign of 1840, ranked as one of the 
greatest of hard-cider poets, and who, since 
that time, has represented the district 
which Union county forms a part, in the Ohior 
Legislature, published during the lastsiim^ 
mer, a long article against Mr. Van Buron, 
charging that Hull escaped conviction, be. 
cause of the neglect and incompetency of 
Mr. Van Buren as Judge Advocate. Had 
the editor confsulted the history of his 
country, he would have found that Hull 
was convicted of treason, and that he was 
sentenced to death; but in consideration of 
his revolutionary services. President Madi- 
son pardoned him. In making the chargfi, 
the editor hoped to injure Mr. Van Burenj 
but failed. Tiie conclusion is a fair one, as; 
Hull was convicted, that Mr. Van Bureii 
performed his duty well ; for, according to 
Mr. Curryj had he failed in doing so, the 
verdict of the jury woiild have been, noi 
guilty. Thus does malice frequently have 
an effect opposite to that intended. 

During the contest of 1840, there wa? 
one charge made against Mr. Van Buren, 
which, among the unthinking, produced: 
its effect, and which the whole course of 
his life, as well as his acts, private as well 
as official, brand as entirely destitute of 
foundation in truth. The charge is, thai 
Mr. Van Buren is an enemy of the working 
men, and of their interests. In a campaign 
where reason and argument had their usu- 
al effect, the friends of Mr. Van Buren 
could have pointed, and that too widi 
pride, to. his whole life, as furnishing an 
ample refutation of this base libel. It is not 
our intention to devote paragraph after 
paragraph to prove false the base slanders 
of the whig press and of sturnp speakeW) 
but we will merely state one fact, which 
brands this charge as basely false. From 
the moment of Mr. Van Buren's entrance 
into public life to the present hour, bis 
warmest— his most efficient and, untiring 
supporters, have been the working meni 
In the stormy political conflicts, it was they 
who rallied around, defended and support- 
ed him, against the fierce assaults of the 
stock , gamblers, the water lot speculators,, 
and the rest of that tribe of non-producers 
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yho live by ^^^i*^, wits, upon the labor of 
others, and who are now, as they have ever 
baeii, h's natural and implacable enemies, 
tjje reason wby this is now, and has ever 
been the case, is most obvious. The prin- 
ciples of Mr. Van Buren favor not that 
state ot things upon which non-producers 
ihri«e and. fatten. Like Mr. Jeflerson, he 
jiks "sworn, upon the ahar of his country, 
e/ernal hostih'ty to every kind of tyranny 
oyer tlie mind of man ;" and he is always 
proiiipi' in his opposition to those laws 
which biiild up princely fortunes for the 
jeW' at the expensie of the many — and 
ffhjch makes hewers of wood and drawers, 
of water of the working million, for the 
beijefit of those who toil not.' ' 

iho following extracts from a letter, 
written in^answer to one addressed by a 
{ominQittee of working men of Philadel- 
phia to Mr. Van Buren, while President, 
serves to show not only his feelings towards 
the, mechanics, but how carefully their in- 
teriest was guarded while he occupied the 
Chair of State : 

'Via thp distribution of wealth, resulting from 
tiie bmon of labor and capital, it is too often 
tlvecaBe that an undue portion falls to the share 
of the latter. The discontinuance of partial j 
legislation, which I have always advocated, 
Would be ah important stop towards correcting 
thi^ iniquity. 

"It hus been my design to keep these objects 
cojiBtantiy in view. So far from being in favor 
of redbcing the wages of labor, or attempting to 
render tbe services required, disproportionate to 
tb^jfewards recived, it cannot be unknown to 
yoothat what is called the . ten hour systems 
onginally devised by mechanics and laborers 
themselves, has, by my direction, been adopted, 
ind uniformly carried out at all the public es- 
tablisbcaents; and this mitigation of idbor has 
beeiaccompanied by no correspondiog reduc- 
tion of wages, 

Ml also caused it to be distinctly intimated in 
thfi month of March last, to the officers of such 
of these establishments us might contemplate a 
redaction of wages, that, in ray opinion, the 
present uncertain state of things, which, it is 
believed, results from circumstances that cannot 
be permanent in their operation, does not pre* 
teota just and proper basis for a reduction of 
wages;. - 

"I am far from wishing to contribute in the 
•lightest degree to tiie embarrassments and de- 
pregsions of the laboring classes. It is, on the 
tootrary, my most earnest and constant desire, 
that their industry should every where, and at 
ill times, be amply rewarded, and that the bless- 
ing-of plenty should be liberally diffused among 
those who contribute most to their production." 

In the contest of 1840, Mr. Van Buren 
was defeated for the Presidency. The re- 
membrance of the demoralization of that 
Mmpaign — when hard cider debauchery, 
coon-skins and log cabins were made to take 



• the place of reason and of arguments— is 

• still too fresh to render necessary a reca- 
pitulation here. The people well remem- 
ber the promises made by tho federal leadf 
ers, and they remember, too, how these 
promises were broken. They too remem- 
ber — for they cannot forget Ur-how studi- 
ously all the high-toned federal measures 
of the whig party were kept out of view, 
and how bitterly it was denied that they 
formed any portion. of she whig creed J and 
when they got into power, it is also re- 
membered, how soon those measures were 
brought forward by the federal majority in 

. Congress, and acted upon. It will also be 
recollected how all the plans of the federal 
leaders were thwarted — how discord and 
confusion were thrown upon their councils 
—•and how, in the hour of his triumph, 
Gen. Harrison was borne to his grave. — 
Other and heavy strokes have fallen upon 
that party. Death has been in iheir midst, 
and many of their leaders have been hur- 
ried from earth to" that bourne from whence 
no traveller has ever returned. The Vice 
President — and upon whom the Presidency 
devolved when Gen. Harrison died, and 
who, in 1840, the federal leaders rallied to 
j the support of without a why Or where- 
fore," and whom they called "honest John 
Tyler" — has been the object of unceasing 
attack and the vilest vituperation. The dem- 
ocratic party, though defeated in that con- 
test, have again rallied in defence of their 
principles, and State after State have again 
ranged themselves under the democratic 
banner, and on the democratic platform. 

Immediately after his defeat, Mr. Van 
Buren retired to his native village, where, 
in the improvement of his farm, he has 
spent the last three years. Believing that, 
as he fell /v^^ith democratic principles, he 
should rise with them, he has been placed, 
by his friends, as a candidate again for the 
Presidency in 1844. None who witness the 
enthusiasm which his name excites, and 
who have marked the almost unanimous 
nomination which he has received in the ; 
different States, can doubt but that again \ 
he will, be the chosen one who, in the com- | 
ing contest, is to bear the standard of de- j 
mocracy, and none doubt his triumphant [ 
election. If his life be spared — and, judg- \ 
ing from the temperance of his habits, and ] 
the soundness of a constitution free from [ 
all the evils arising from oxcesses in early | 
life, he will yet have many years allotted to 1 
him on earth — his election in 1844 is re- I 
garded as an event certain to happen; for I 

" Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again, | 
The eternal years of God are her's ; | 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, I 
And dies amid her worshippers!" | 

/ 
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ME/VAN BUEEN'S TARW 

- The ■Tariff opinions of Mr. Van Buren having been much misrepresem 
ed, we aVe induced to give the following extracts from his Indiana leto 
for the purpose of setting this matter at rest. ' 



'-My views in relation to the Piotectim System, 
were called . for ty the Shocco Springs meeting in 
1832, and freely given. A conviction ihett theeetab- 
lishment of commercial regulaiiona wit^a view to 
the encouragement of domestic interests, is within the 
cdnstitutional power of Congress, was on that occa- 
sion distinctly avovyed.. Bnt, holding this opinion, 
lat'the same time denied the propriety of exercising 
this povxr in a rhan7ier .calculated to OPPRESS antj 
portion ofmyfellom-citizens. or to advanceihe inter- 
ests of «)NE SECTION of the ZTnion A's thf: expense of 
ANOTHER. I, on the coRtrary, affirmed it to be the 
duty of those who are entrueiea wiih the adminis- 
traiion of the Federal Government, to direct its 
operations in the nianner best calculated to distri- 
bute as EQUALLY AS POSSIBLE 5is burthens 
and bleseiiigs among the several States and the 
people thereof. In addition to the declaration of 
these general views, I suggested more Specific rules 
for the action of the government in ihis particular, 
by the observance of which I believed those views 
would be most likely- to be carried into fair efTect. 

"More ihtin ten years have elapsed since that com- 
munication was m&de;andduring thai entire period, 
the people of the U. S. have paid large amounts of 
duties, avowedly imposed for the encouragement 
and protection of domestic manulitctures, with 
gradual reductions according to the provisions of the 
compromise act of 1833. The unbiased sentiment 
of the country, in respect to what is under such cir- 
cumstances the proper rule for legislative action up- 
on this subject, has, I think, by the course of events 
and the progress of opinion, been brought to the 
conclusion, briefly expressed in one of the resolu- 
tions of your convention, viz: 'A discriminating 
tariff for revenue purposes only, an' which will in- 
cidentally PROTECT AMERICAN INDUSTRY.' 

"But as experience has shown that the terms em- 
ployed by your convention are not always used in 
the same sense, it is due as well to the subject and 
the occasion as to myself, that I should give you, 
without reserve, iny own understanding of them. 

"Adequate revenue, for the support of all Govern- 
ments, must be derived from some source. It has 
iio where been found an easy task to preserve equal- 
iiy m raising it, and at the same time to overcome 
the general repugnance to the' payment of taxes in 
any shape— a repuginance arisii^ more from an ap- 
prehension that their avails will not be wisely ap- 
|)lied, than from an unwillingness on the part of the 
people to sustain their government by the necessary 
eoniributioh. All must agree that taxes should 
be imposed with fair and lull reference to the advan- 
tttges derived, from the existence of good govern- 
ment, by those who pay them. Those advantages 
may in general terms be justly described as result- 
ing from an ample security in the enjoyment of our 
personal rights and rights of property, with ade- 
quate safe-guards against internal commotion and 
foreign aggression. In respect to the immunities of 
the person, and civil and religious freedom, the in- 
terest as well as the immedia e advantages of all 
are equal. Not so with the other privileges secured 
to us by our free government. The unavoidable 
disparity in the pecuniary condition of our citizens 
makes the degree of benefit they respectively derive 
from the maintenance of an efficient government 
over property and the rights of property, egsentially 



diflTersnt. The mo(les of raising revenue alloweai, 
and adopted by the State government8,'aregener«|S 
graduated by this disparity. If the results ere 
always equitable, the fault, it is believed, wilh 
most cases be, found in their action upon the priiW 
pie, rather than in the principle itself. The tfk^L 
raise revenue for its support, by the imposition 
duties in lieu of direct taxation, is, by thecohstiti! 
titih, subjected to the exclusive control of theM 
eral Government. This right, subject to theliiaii 
tions imposed by the grant, was given to it forilii 
purpose, and has beenjreely exerted by iteinai! 
establishment. It would afford nie much p[wam 
to be able to say that the exercise of this powerli 
borne as equally upon all classes of thepeople,hi)| 
ever Unequally their pecuniary conditionSi aaik 
taxes imposed by State governments. But thfaoi 
not with truth be said. Nor is the inequality m! 
avoidably resulting from the Federal mode of^. 
lecting taxes a new discovery. It was foreiaeeiilBj 
objected to when the power was conferred, uii 
evil inherent iri the system, which could notf?ilij 
show itself in its operation, and the injustice d 
which no form of legislation, however it mfghtd 
made to mitigate, could ever be ablie to remove. -TU 
advocales of the system were notwithstandirigi^ 
conciled to it by a belief, no doubt sincei-ely ent8> 
tained, that the inequalities which it wasfeeRl 
would result from the collection of duties upojiiii 
ported articles, would be prevented by the fact tk 
the consumption would be in proportion to the ni^ 
of the consumer. It was upon this ground thaitjii 
principle was defended. That this expeclaiipiiS 
not been realized, is undeniably true. ThereiiS 
but few, if any, who cannot, in their immediati^ 
cinity, point out numerous instances in which*i( 
men with large/amilies are acluafly obliged toi^ 
more for the support of the Federal GoverumentM 
fithers who are in dffirient circumstances, hut are«4 
er without, or have smaller/amilies;. and few, i|ut 
countervailing examples are to be found. At (ii 
same tinne, the great body of wealth invested irijai 
corporated or associated companies, and in ^ 
and notes, entirely escape Federal taxation. ^Tk 
mass of the people seem, nevertheless, to prefer liil 
mode of collecting the revenues. Paying their iS 
es in the form ot an increased price upon thecoiif 
modities they buy, their contribution loses, in tini 
estimation, much of the odium that would beat! 
tached to it, if severed from the price of theartid^ 
and converted into a tax by name, as it is in facL i 
also wears the appearance of a voluntary contnbji 
tion, although its payment is for the most partij 
unavoidable as a compulsory imposition would Ift 
It is supported, too, by the odium which wahil- 
tached to the imposition of direct taxes m&f 
yeira since, for purposes which were not apprnteJ 
by the people, and by the fact that in mostofita 
btates the taxes are direct; rendering it for ihatKt 
son desirable to substitute some other mode of ris- 
ing revenue for the Federal Government- Thwi 
and other considerations have given to the imp^ 
a preference in the public mind which would render 
the imposition of direct taxes in time of peace ei- 
ceedinaly odious, and have produced as great a de' 
gree of unanimity in lavor of a tariff" for revenueu 
can ever be expected upon a public question. Of 
the great mass of opponents to a protective tariff, 
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ihereisnot, sofaraal know, a single State ordis-: 
irict thai has taken ground against a reyenue tar- 
iff. 

"Let us now for a moment look at the advanta 
which ^^'^ manufacturing interest, above any 
°,|,jf, derives from a tariff imposed for revenue on- 
Iv The first tariff bill, passed in 1789, and all those 
that Ibllowed it between that period and the war, 
were, in fact, notwithstanding the recitals in Bon!ie 
oMhem, revenue bills. ^ , . ■ , 

"The average amount of the tmposts tinder them, 
{onniencing at 12* per cent., was gradually increas- 
(j irom that to 15 and up to 20 per cent. At the 
litter average it stood from 1800 to 1808, and until 
ibe commencement of prepp.rations for war. Twenty 

trijentam, upon an average, appears, in the judg- 
sieniof those best acquainted with the subject here 
tnii elsewhere, t^ be the rate best adapted for rev- 
mi- 'It is the amountaisoto which it was the de- 
sign of the Compromise Act to reduce the Tariff, 
undone which ought ceriainly not to be exceeded, 
eaeilt when absolutely necessary for revenue, ana 
liiitiy^i from the state of the country, to effect this 
c^eelt>. Therate to whichall parties appear willing 
t(>|b:iinder the existing condition of the Treasury, 
tiid to continue it until that condition is sufficiently 
Improved to justify a reduction, is, I believe, an 
(terage of 25 per cent. To this duty is to be added 
ttocbargej upon imported articles arising from ihe 
coil8:of transportation from Europe, consisting of 
fiteigbti insurance, the expenses of agencies, or urof- 
its to successive holders, and cash duties, whicnare 
eitimiited by those who understand the matter bet* 
tn timn I do, at not less than 10 per cent.— ma- 
kii)g{if the average rate of duties is 25 per cent., an 
(mount of charges upon imparted articles, before 
thejr are placed in our market upon a par with 
eifflilar articles manufactured here, equal to 35 per 
csflti, and if the average duty is 20 pet cent, to 30 
per'cent. If the foreign article is notwithstanding 
Ibrooght in, and a competition entered into with 
home manufacturers, these duties and charges ope- 
rate, whilst the competition lasts, as a protection 
to thedomesiic manufacturer, equal to their sum — 
giving bim by so much ihe advantage, in the sale 
of' his- commodities, over the importer; and if the 
^tof these charges is to proven' the importation 
of socfa article's altogether, they then give him an 
entire monopoly ot the borne market. These are 
tbeiiirect advantages which result to the vmnufac- 
btr'mg interest from the raising of revenue by' the 
itdposition of duties upon imports, instead of direct 
taxEition. 

.'•Let us next consider whether the other great in- 
Utaitof the country derive any, and if any, what 
direct advaniages, trom this mode of collecting the 
poblic revenue. I do not profesB !o be as wefl ac- 
qnainied with the progress and probable results of 
m fiscal operations, upon trade and labor, as those 
who, by their pursuits in life, have enjoyed greater 
advantages for acquiring this kind of information, 
Igiveyou, in answer to your inquiries, the best 
view that I am ableio take of the subject. If I 
fall into errors, they will certainly be unintentional, 
aiid 68 certainly be corrected by those who are bet- 
terinformed. And first, as relates to THE AGRI- 
CDLTUHAL, THAT GREATEST of ALL IN- 
TERESTS. It is certainly true, that in the forma- 
tion of our tariff, duties varying in amount are 
tlBo imposed upon the same articles which consti- 
tute the staple productions of the country, when 
impiirted from abroad; but it is not equally true 
that the effect of that imposition, in respect to the 
protection thereby afforded to the domestic produc- 
tion of them, is for the most part nominal. When 
we look at the comparatively small amount of du- 
ties received at the treasury upon the importation 



of the important articles, beef, pork, fionr, various 
kinds of grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, wool, &c., 
&c., contrasted with that collected upon the im- 
portation of manufactured articles, wo cannot but 
be sensible that this is so. The farnv^r and planter, 
it 18 tiue, enjoy, and to a great degree without com- 
petition with foreign producers, our own market for 
the sale of most of the fruits of their labor; but it 
is a security derived chiefly, if not altogether, from 
natural causes, for which nobody pays, and which 
derives but little aid from legislation. It is, on the 
contrary, to the nature of our climate, the enterr 
prise and industry of our citizens, the character of 
our soil, and extent of our territory, with other fa* 
cilities for the easier and cheaper growth of agricul- 
tural products here, that theagriculturalistischiefly 
indebted for his protection against foreign competi- 
tion. To ibster the interests of commerce lind nav- 
igation, has been the object of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and much has certainly been done to accom* 
plish it, through the instrumentality of salutary 
laws and treaty stipulations. Respect has tilso been 
very generally had to these interests, and more par- 
ticularly that of navigation, even in our revenue 
bills, by low duties, or uxemption from duties, upon 
articles necessary and useful to them; but it will 
not, 1 believe, be contended in any quarter, that the 
prosperity of either of these great interests is essen- 
tially advanced by a protective or a revenue tariff. 
That the great boot of tbe mechanics and la- 
borers IN EVERT BRANCH OF BtTSINESS WHOSE WEL- 
fare sho0ld be an object op unceasina solkji- 
ti;de on the part op every public man, have 
been the 0rea1est surferers by cub high pror 
tective TARIFFS, and would continue to be, if that 
policy is peristed in, is to my mind too clear .o re- 
quire farther elucidation. 

"If these views are correct, and in all essential 
particulars I cannot doubt their being so, it is appa- 
rent that the manufacturing interest derives an 
advantage from the collection of the revenues of 
the federalGovernment through the custom houses, 
instead of their being obtained by the mode of tax- 
ation adopted by the States, incomparably greatsr 
than any other of the important interests of the 
country— indeed, than all of them put together. — 
That this advantage consists in a preference in the 
American market over their foreign competitors, 
of not less than 30 per cent, when the revenue 
standard is reduced to an average of 20 per cent., 
and liable to be increased, as before stated: That it 
is enjoyed by virtue of a tariff, the collection of 
the duties imposed bv which, whilst it subjects all 
to taxation, invariably and almost inevitably 6ear« 
with equal severity upon a very large, and unhappi- 
ly, in general, a necessitous portion of the people— a, 
protection the indirect advantages of which to 
other interests, even under a tariff for protection, 
are as much the subject of doubt and disputation 
as they ever were; but for which those concerned 
in other pursuits have, for a long series of years, 
paid in advance, and received their equivalent in 
promises, of the performance of whica they are 
not, and do not seem likely to be soon satisfied. — 
This advantage to the manufacturer is not, it is 
true, the object of, but only incidental to, a tariff 
fjr lovenue. Still it is not, on that account, the 
less beneficial to him. 

"The position assumed by your convention, and 
in which I fully concur, is, tliat the incidental pro- 
tection thus dermd, is all the legislative favor which 
can at this day be conferred upon the manufacturer 
witliout great injustice to other interests. The expe- 
diency of the adoption by Congress, at any time, 
of temporary measures of retaliation, when likelj 
to be effectual in counteracting foreign legislatioB 



injmioQfi to American interests, is a question in- 
volviingdiffecent cpnsiderationB. 

''We h^yfiit front quarters entitled to reject, 
that thBi,'ij^ij9t:jBonsiderAte of the domestic znanu- 
facttirersj^^ilntiBfied with this measure of protec- 
tion; ,tni^t^ tired of having their peculiar interests 
embarked in . political, contests, resulting at one 
vime in an excess of duties which tempts to an un- 
due ahd ruinous, increase of capital in t eir busi- 
ness, and, at others, under the d''^p t^nd excited 
feelings which perpetual controversy et genders, in 
sudden and greiat reductions, equally mjurious; 
that, conscious of the extent to which, for more 
than a quarter of a century, they have engrossed 
the time and attention of the National Legisla> 
. ture and of the people, and of the millions upon 
millions which have, during that time, been col- 
lected from the latter, avowedly to facilitate and 
give special advantages to the particular pursuit 
m which they are engaged, not onlv'to the exclu- 
sion of, but at the immediate cost of those of oth- 
ers; aiud sensible, as the most observing amongst 
them must be, that the period has passed away 
when the tariff designed for protection can be kept 
Qp in this country, without doing more injury to 
every interest^ by the convulsions and revulsions 
which it cannot fail to produce in public opinion, 
than-it can confer beneht on theirs — they would 
themselves prefer that the protection secured to 
them by the legislation of Congress should be con- 
fined to that which is incidentally derived from a 
revenue tariff. So far as certainty in their condi- 
tion—a matter of inestimable importance-T-is con- 
eerned, it is the only course by wnich even an ap- 
proach to its accomplishment can be hoped for.— 
To all present appearanees, the acquiescence in a 
tariff for revenue, now so general, may, in the ab- 
sence of special excitement, endure for a period as 
long as is commonly embraced in calculations of 
business. It cannot, however, have escaped the 
attention of the manufacturers, that, although no 
State or district of country may yet have taken 
ground against this mode of raising revenue for 
the support of Government, thereare not wanting 
thousands of vigorous intellects, in every section 
of ottr extended country, who,, penetrated by a 
deep sense of the inequality and consequent injus- 
tice of its operation, are applying all the energies 
of their minds to the overthrow • of . the system it- 
self. They cannot be ignorant, either, of the fact, 
that a prejudice agaist direct taxation, springing, 
in some degree at least, from a supposed abuse of 
the power in times past, may yield to time and re- 
flection, or may be supplanted by a new and 
stronger antipathy. Ana what could be more 
likely to awaken popular aversion, than the sight 
of a great and affluent interest in the country, 
standing out amid the general gloom, pertinaci" 
ously exerting, its influence in the councils of the 
nation, not onlv to savo itself from the misfor- 
tunes which had overtaken all other classes, but 
to secure its own aggrandizement by new and un- 
just impositionuon a community already borne to 
the earth by the adverse course of events. Indi- 
Tiduals and their families may be (and in other 
countries are) permanently billeted on the public 
coffers; but all experience , has shown that, with 
as at least, it is not in the power of the Government 
to Secure permanent adtmntages to the business pur- 
suits of one class over those of all others. The very 
patronage which is thus unduly received, has a 
tendency to relax the exertions, and to dissipate 
the prudence of its recipients: and if the spirit of 
monopoly is not in this way defeated, it is sure to 
be brought down, in the end, by the controlling 
power of an excited and enlightened public senti- 



ment.. I do, therefore, sincerely hope that XhSt 
position which is attributed to a portion, at letn 
of the manufacturing interests, does, in r&ct,e) 
ist, and that it will -soon become general, 
whether it be so or not, the principle advanced h 
your convention is, without doubt, the trueonefc 
Our future government. 

"When the cunvehiion speak of a disctimiia 
ting tariff for revenue, I undersiond them as {M 
ring to diecriminatiun below the maximum m»i 
duties upon iniporltid oniclcs, not designed toi: 
crease the protection already afforded i6 dometii 
manufacturers, but to ^rry out views of poiicjjift 
ierent in their character, and which may propeij 
be embraced in such a measure. 

'•OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER « 
MAKE DISCKIMINATIONS, I HAVE Ji 
DOUBT. Equally clear it is tBat the praciiceg 
making them has existed from the commenceniEi 
of the GovernmeiH, and constitutes a feature ii 
every principal tariff bill which is to be found g 
our statute book. They arei indeed, dispensii 
to the successful operation of every revenue ^ 
whether the design be to guard against emugglii 
on the one hand, where the nature of the article i 
such as to afford facilities for that practice; or, a 
the othcr,^ to prevent loss to the treasury, by theit 
position of duties higher than the value of the vi 
cle will bear, and thus prohibiting its introduciici 
into the country. If it be at any time deemed nem 
sary or conductive to the safety of the country to 
couragethe manufacture at home of the artidtt 
cessary to its defence in war, nothing can be m 
proper than to do so by discrimination in fam ^ 
their domestic manufacture, inasmuch as the objee 
in view is to promote the saf£tv of all at ivsa 
VKSSE OF ALL. Discriminations have consianili 
been made in favor of articles imported for the 
of philosophical or literary societies, for the enci 
egement of the fine arts, or for the use ut semi 
ries of learning, specimens in natural history, i 
mals imported to breed, &c.,&c., &c.,— all foundd 
on the same principle in respect to the universally 
of the benefits designed to be secured at the coiudiii 
Expense. But, above all, is the power to make tba 
of inestimable importance, us the only means ot n 
lieving the poorer classes trom the unequal opn 
tion ot this mode of collecting the public revenua 
and of partially realizing Mr. Jefferson's (beauii^ 
idea of a wise and frugal government — one wbi^ 
shall "restrain nien Irom injuring one another, ari 
shailleave them othefwise tree to regulate theiron 
p^irsuits of industry and improvement, andchtl 
not take from the mouth of lobor the bread itbi 
earned." The man of wealth, when he pays alii 
in the form of impost, which enures incidenialfj I 
the advancement of a special interest in whicab 
is notcohcerned, is in a degree reconciled by tbe» 
flection, that, if the amount paid was notcolW 
in this form, it would be assessed upon him k 
another— by which the amount of his contribuiiOi 
in comparison with that of his less affluent 
bors, would be materially enhanced. Btrr to to 

POOR MAN, NO SUCH CONSOLATION IS AFFOBDED. H> 

system which operates thus favorably to his noR 
fortunate neighbor, increases his taxes in an inven 
ratio to his ability.io pay. Every additional mouk 
that he has to feed, adds to the coniribution b 
is obliged to make for the support of Governmeoi 
It is only by discriminations in favor of artida» 
cessary to kin comfort, that the injustice to whicliln 
is exposed can be mitigated. It is therefore a po«- 
er, the constant and faithful exercise of which K 
in my judgment, demanded for considerations a 
justice, humanity, and sound policy. 

Martin Van Bvm." 



